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INTRODUCTION. 


At  Chester  Preparative  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  7 mo.  27th,  1902,  the  proposition 
being  made  to  commemorate  the  One  Hundredth  An- 
niversary of  the  building  of  their  Meeting  House,  the 
following  Friends  were  named  a committee  to  consider 
the  same : 


Martha  C.  De  Cou, 
Horace  Roberts, 
Levi  Barringer, 
Racher  A.  Corrins, 
Hannah  Evans, 


Catharine  B.  Lippin- 
cott, 

Deborah  W.  Cores, 
John  M.  Lippincott,, 
Wirriam  C.  Cores. 


The  Committee  reported  to  the  Preparative  Meeting 
held  8 mo.  24th,  1902,  that  they  were  united  in  being 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  celebration,  whereupon  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements. 

The  Friends  of  Westfield  Preparative  Meeting  ad- 
vised that  they  were  in  sympathy  with  this  undertak- 
ing and  desired  to  contribute  their  share  of  the  expense. 

Valuable  assistance  was  rendered  to  the  Committee 
by  Friends  from  this  meeting. 
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The  celebration  was  held  in  the  Meeting  House  on 
Seventh  Day  afternoon,  Tenth  Month,  18th,  beginning 
at  2 o’clock.  The  beautiful  autumn  weather  made  it 
convenient  for  many  visiting  Friends  to  attend,  who 
with  the  members  of  this  meeting  and  several  other 
of  the  residents  of  Moorestown,  comfortably  filled  the 
house.  Over  four  hundred  were  present.  Believing 
that  both  bodies  of  Friends  should  be  interested,  an 
invitation  was  extended  to  the  other  Branch  to  attend 
and  participate  in  the  proceedings.  It  is  pleasant  to 
note  that  many  thus  invited  were  present. 

At  the  hour  appointed  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  chairman,  William  C.  Coles;  Martha  An- 
drews Lippincott  acting  as  secretary. 

After  a few  introductory  remarks  the  programme  as 
arranged  by  the  Committee  was  presented  in  the  order 
in  which  it  is  printed. 


OPENING  REMARKS 


William  C.  Coles,  Chairman. 

Friends  : 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  ap- 
pointed by  Chester  Preparative  Meeting  to  arrange  for 
this  occasion  I desire  to  extend  to  you  all  a cordial 
welcome  and  assure  you  that  we  appreciate  the  inter- 
est you  have  shown  and  the  assistance  you  have  given 
us  in  completing  the  arrangements  for  this  meeting. 
That  so  many  of  our  Friends  and  neighbors  who  are 
not  in  persuasion  with  us  should  be  present  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  make  this 
occasion  attractive  to  all  residents  interested  in  the 
early  history  of  Moorestown  and  its  development. 

We  are  met  here  this  beautiful  autumnal  afternoon, 
not  only  to  celebrate  the  Centennial  of  the  building  of 
this  House,  but  also  the  establishment  of  the  first  re- 
ligious meeting  in  this  vicinity  just  202  years  ago. 

Friends  were  the  original  settlers  in  this  part  of  New 
Jersey  and  comprised  for  a long  time  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  so  that  to-day  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a family  whose  ancestry  dates  back  in  this  com- 
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munity  over  a generation  or  two  but  what  can  say  and 
do  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  fact  that  certain  relatives 
were  Friends. 

When  the  few  faithful  followers  of  George  Fox 
established  the  first  religious  meetings  here,  it  meant 
much  more  effort  than  is  required  now.  Notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  of  travel,  and  the  greater 
necessity  for  each  to  do  laborious  work  to  maintain 
an  existence,  they  established  meetings  all  about 
and  were  active  in  maintaining  them  and  visiting  those 
at  a distance.  How  much  more  responsibility  then 
rests  upon  us  who  have  the  trolleys  and  other  conven- 
iences close  at  hand,  to  spread  these  grand  testimonies 
which  have  been  left  us. 

The  programme  which  has  been  prepared  for  this 
occasion  is  intended  to  give  a history  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  early  religious  meetings  in  this  part  of 
New  Jersey  down  to  the  time  of  the  building  of  this 
House  together  with  such  other  matter  as  may  be  of 
interest. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  persons  present  who  may 
know  of  some  family  tradition  or  incident  which  may 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  papers,  and  I desire  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  invite  a general  discussion  after 
the  reading  of  the  papers. 
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POEM. 


WRITTEN  BY  SAMUEL  G.  DE  COU. 


READ  BY  MARTHA  ANDREWS  LIPPINCOTT. 

iiu 

We’ve  met  here  to  ponder  o’er 
The  building  of  this  house  of  yore. 

Plainly  built  and  nicely  done, 

Without  erecting  spire  or  dome. 

Many  a soul-sick  heart  could  tell. 

Of  loving  words  delivered  well. 

And  many  a wanderer,  cautioned  back, 
While  stumbling  on  the  downward  track. 
Many  a message,  awkward  given, 

Has  had  the  stamp  direct  from  heaven. 
Though  some  have  missed  the  proper  bent. 
Yet  all  have  worked  with  good  intent. 

And  here  a lesson  we  may  see 
In  the  illiterate  men  of  Galilee, 

No  pleading  there  for  lack  of  skill, 

But  only  wait  the  Master’s  will. 

As  walls  grow  stronger  year  by  year, 

So  faithful  counsel  grows  more  dear. 

And  we  remember  now  the  leaven 
By  faithful  ones,  though  crudely  given. 
These  messengers  have  ever  been 
Mindful  of  the  light  within 
And  worked  with  diligence  and  care 
For  the  good  of  people  everywhere. 
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The  missions  of  the  wise  and  good 
Have  often  been  misunderstood. 
Loathsome  prisons,  bonds  and  jails 
Is  what  such  labor  oft  entails. 

And  by  some  strange  reverse  we  see 
The  wicked  reign  triumphantly. 

We  sometimes  wonder  which  is  best 
Stormy  times  or  perfect  rest. 

Religion  thriyes  on  persecution 
While  pleasant  peace  means  dissolution, 
But  to  our  house — these  many  years 
’Thas  stood  for  trials,  joys  and  tears, 
Seen  troths  plighted.  Joyed  ones  lost, 
And  witnessed  many  assembled  hosts. 
Now  let  its  future  far  out  run 
The  very  best  it  e’er  hath  done, 

Find  ways  broader,  deeper,  better, 

Mind  the  spirit,  drop  the  letter, 

Think  who  our  neighbor’s  always  been 
And  act  the  good  Samaritan. 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  FRIENDS  IN  WEST  JERSEY 

AND  THE 

Establishment  of  Meetings,  Comprising 

H ADDON  FIELD  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Catherine  B.  Eippincott. 

We  learn  from  history  and  the  early  records  that 
the  first  religious  bodies  organized  in  the  Province  of 
West  Jersey  were  Friends’  Meetings,  that  the  men  and 
women  who  composed  them  were  frugal,  industrious 
and  intelligent,  that  most  of  them  were  land  owners 
and  men  of  wealth  and  standing  in  England,  who 
emigrated  to  America  on  account  of  the  religious 
persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the 
Mother  country. 

Quakerism  had  by  this  time  conquered  a life  in 
New  England,  for  the  royal  edict  that  “All  persons  of 
civil  lives  might  freely  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their 
consciences,  and  the  worship  of  God  in  that  way 
which  they  think  best,”  put  an  end  to  the  cruel  per- 
secutions to  which  Friends  had  been  subjected  at  the 
hands  of  the  Puritans. 

The  first  government  of  this  part  of  our  State  was 
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largely  moulded  by  Friends.  It  is  said  “There  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  our  country,  rich 
as  it  is  in  interesting  scenes,  an  incident  so  beautiful 
as  the  settlement  of  West  Jersey  by  the  Quakers.” 

The  concessions  and  agreements  of  the  proprietors 
freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  West 
Jersey,  dated  Third  Month  3d,  1676,  signed  by 

William  Penn,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  others, 
were  declared  to  be  their  common  law,  their  great 
charter.  It  gave  the  broadest  guarantees  of  religious 
freedom  to  all  who  .should  buy  and  settle  upon  West 
Jersey  soil. 

The  first  settlement  of  Friends  in  the  Western 
Province  of  the  State  was  at  Salem  in  the  year  1675 
by  John  Fenwick,  and  his  colony;  they  came  from 
London  in  the  ship  “Griffin;”  this  being  the  first 
English  vessel  that  entered  the  Delaware  with  emi- 
grants. They  soon  organized  a meeting  for  divine 
worship  and  discipline,  which,  for  the  first  five  years, 
was  held  at  private  houses. 

Two  years  later,  in  1677,  the  “Kent”  arrived,  which 
was  the  second  emigrant  ship  to  come  up  the  Dela- 
ware. Some  of  her  passengers  settled  at  Burlington, 
where,  with  several  other  Friends,  who  came  during 
the  year,  they  established  a Friends  Meeting,  which 
was  first  held  under  a tent  made  from  the  sails  of  the 
vessel  in  which  they  had  crossed  the  ocean,  then  at 
the  homes  of  John  Woolston  and  Thomas  Gardiner. 
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From  this  small  beginning  Burlington  County  be- 
came a stronghold  of  Quakerism.  The  Friends  not 
only  established  the  first  religious  meetings  in  every 
settlement,  but  through  their  interest  in  education,  a 
school  was  also  started  in  each  locality. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Burlington  in  1677,  their  first  care  was  to  provide  for 
the  poor,  the  next  to  discourage  all  Friends  from  sel- 
ling spirituous  liquors  to  the  Indians.  An  epistle  of 
salutary  advice  was  received  from  George  Fox  in  the 
year  1681,  nine  years  after  his  memorable  trip  through 
the  wilderness  of  New  Jersey  to  visit  Friends  at 
Shrewsbury  and  Fong  Island.  In  this  epistle,  George 
Fox  advised  the  new  settlers  “to  cultivate  a good 
understanding  with  the  Indians  and  by  all  means  in 
their  power  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  true 
religion;  to  invite  them  to  their  meetings  and  hold 
meetings  amongst  them,  that  truth  and  righteousness, 
might  spread  and  that  Friends  by  an  upright,  peace- 
able and  honest  conversation,  might  be  a light  to  the 
nations  around  them  wherever  their  lot  might  be  cast.9’ 

The  first  General  or  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Thomas  Gardiner  in  Burlington  on  the  28th 
of  6 mo.  1681.  At  this  meeting  it  was  mutually 
agreed  that  a Woman’s  Meeting  should  be  established. 
“But  it  is  asked,”  says  William  Penn,  in  his  Just 
Measures,  “Why  should  women  meet  apart?  We 
think  for  a very  good  reason.  The  Church  increaseth, 
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which  increaseth  the  business  of  the  Church,  and 
women,  wdiose  bashfulness  will  not  permit  them  to 
say  or  do  much  as  to  church  affairs  before  the  men, 
when,  by  themselves,  may  exercise  their  gift  of  wisdom 
and  understanding  in  a discreet  care  of  their  sex,  at 
least,  which  makes  up  not  the  least  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Church,  and  this,  while  the  men  are  upon 
their  own  proper  business,  also,  so  that,  as  men  and 
women  make  up  the  Church,  men  and  women  make 
up  the  business  of  the  Church.” 

In  the  year  1682,  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Salem;  in  the  next  year  it  was  again  held  in  Burling- 
ton and  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  presence  of 
William  Penn  and  his  companions,  who  had  recently 
arrived  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  year  1682,  John  Roberts,  William  Matlack 
and  Timothy  Hancock  settled  at  an  Indian  towTn 
called  “Penisauken”  on  the  south  branch  of  the  creek 
that  now  bears  its  name.  Other  families  soon  followed; 
and  according  to  the  records  of  Burlington  Monthly 
Meeting,  on  9th  Mo.  9th,  1685,  a request  was  granted 
them  to  hold  meetings  at  the  houses  of  John  Kay  and 
Timothy  PI ancock  at  Penisauken,  alternately  on  First 
days,  to  accommodate  Friends  in  Evesham,  and  about 
Penisauken  and  Cooper’s  Creek.  Timothy  Hancock’s 
house  stood  a short  distance  from  the  buildings  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Charles  C.  Haines. 

They  continued  to  hold  meetings  there  as  late  as 
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1707,  at  least  the  records  show  marriages  to  have 
taken  place  there  at  that  time.  William  Clark  and 
Mary  Heritage  were  married  there  in  1696.  Benjamin 
Wood  and  Elizabeth  Hay  and  Benjamin  Thackera  and 
Mary  Cooper  were  married  there  in  1707,  as  were  doubt- 
less many  others,  the  records  of  whose  marriages  have 
been  lost. 

This  meeting  seems  to  have  been  the  predecessor  of 
the  “Adams  Meeting”  at  Moorestown  or  Chester  town 
as  the  eastern  end  of  Moorestown  was  then  callc  d,  the 
western  end  being  designated  Rodmantown.  Moores- 
town, however,  took  its  name  from  Thomas  Moore, 
who  settled  here  about  1722, 

The  “Adams  Meeting”  derived  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  James  Adams  and  Esther,  his  wife,  by  deed 
dated  the  9th  of  4th  month,  1700,  for  the  sum  of 
fourteen  shillings,  lawful  money,  conveyed  to  John 
Hollinshead,  Mathew  Allen,  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Wallis,  John  Cowperth waite,  William  Matlack,  Sarah 
Roberts,  Richard  Heritage,  all  of  the  township  of 
Chester,  yeomen,  in  the  County  of  Burlington,  and 
Thomas  Hutton  and  Timothy  Hancock,  both  of  the 
township  of  Evesham,  in  the  same  county,  yeomen, 
trustees  of  the  religious  society  ot  Friends,  one  acre  of 
land  lying  and  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  “King’s 
Highway,”  with  all  that  house  or  building  now  elect- 
ed and  being  upon  the  said  acre  of  land  called  the 
Quaker  Meeting  House.  This  house  is  supposed  to 
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have  been  built  of  logs  and  stood  a little  to  the  east  of 
the  William  Penn  Hotel,  near  the  large  Sycamore 
tree.  It  was  burned  down  in  the  year  1720  and  a 
stone  house  was  erected  in  its  place  in  1721. 

An  extract  from  Abington  Monthly  Meeting  dated 
3 mo.  30th,  1720  reads  as  follows:  “At  this  meeting 

was  recommended  to  us  a paper  from  some  Friends  of 
West  Jersey,  requesting  some  assistance  in  building  a 
new  Meeting  House,  having  had  their  former  one 
burned  at  Chester,  in  the  County  of  Burlington.  This 
Meeting  do  acquiesce  in  their  request  and  propose  to 
each  particular  Meeting  to  assist  according  to  their 
freedom,”  The  Chesterfield  records  also  mention 
assisting  Friends  at  Chester  in  rebuilding  the  Meeting 
House  which  had  been  burned  in  that  year. 

Adams’  Meeting  is  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  some 
of  the  Ministering  Friends.  Thomas  Story  visited  it 
early  in  1700,  and  as  late  as  1758  John  Churchman 
writes  that  he  was  at  Adams’  Meeting. 

The  first  record  of  Camden  Meeting  is  from  the 
minute  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Thomas  Gar- 
diner’s 7 mo.  (September)  5th,  1681  “Ordered  that 
Friends  of  Pyne  Poynte  have  a meeting  on  every 
Fourth  day  and  to  begin  at  the  second  hour,  at  Richard 
Arnold’s  house.”  The  building  was  of  logs  and 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  Newton  Creek. 

This  was  the  only  “Meeting”  between  Salem  and 
Burlington  and  has  been  kept  up  without  lapse  from 
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that  time  to  the  present.  The  Meeting  was  subse- 
quently held  at  the  homes  of  William  Cooper,  a min- 
ister, and  Mark  Newby.  The  latter  lived  near  New- 
ton, where  a number  of  other  Friends  soon  located, 
and  in  1684  erected  a meeting  house  at  what  is  now 
West  Collingswood  Station,  on  the  Reading  Railroad 
to  Atlantic  City. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Gloucester,  now  Haddon- 
field,  from  the  year  1695  was  held  alternately  at  New- 
ton, now  Camden,  and  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Shackles, 
until  the  12  mo.  1721,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  new 
meeting  house  at  Haddonfield,  which  was  built  on 
ground  given  by  Elizabeth  Haddon  and  her  husband. 

The  house  of  Thomas  Shackles  still  remains  a part 
of  the  residence  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Wilmer 
Collins. 

Our  earliest  account  of  the  Meeting  at  Evesham 
was  in  the  year  1694  at  the  home  of  William  Evans. 

The  meeting  house  was  erected  in  1698.  Friends 
of  Evesham  and  Chester  were  given  permission  by 
Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting  in  3 mo.  1760  to  hold 
a Monthly  Meeting  at  Evesham  in  the  10th  month  of 
that  year,  and  Thomas  Redman,  Josiah  Albertson, 
Joshua  Stokes,  William  Wilkins  and  Joshua  Eord  Sen. 
were  appointed  to  be  present.  Chester  Preparative 
Meeting  was  also  established  the  same  year. 

In  the  year  1759,  the  Preparative  Meeting  at  Eves- 
ham made  a request  to  Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting 
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that  a meeting  might  be  held  at  the  school  house 
near  Robert  Braddock’s  in  Medford  on  the  first  First- 
day  and  on  the  second  Sixth-day  in  each  month,  which 
was  granted.  This  meeting  was  continued  by  indul- 
gence for  many  years.  In  1783  the  meeting  was  es- 
tablished with  a Preparative  Meeting  and  was  called 
Upper  Evesham. 

Westfield  Meeting  was  first  held  in  1794  at  Friends 
Lower  School  House  by  permission  of  Evesham 
Monthly  Meeting.  The  Meeting  was  held  under  the 
care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  until  1801,  when  a meet- 
ing house  was  erected  and  the  Preparative  Meeting 
established.  The  meeting  house  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  the  year  1859. 

Like  other  Friends  Meeting  Houses  and  various 
Churches  throughout  the  State,  Chester  Meeting 
House  served  as  a hospital  for  the  soldiers  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution. 

History  tells  us  that  part  of  the  British  army  passed 
through  Moores  town  on  the  way  to  New  York,  and 
encamped  about  three  hundred  yards  from  Friends 
Meeting  House  on  the  19th  of  6 mo.  1 778. 

John  Hunt,  a Minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at 
this  time,  and  a member  of  Chester  Meeting,  lived 
not  far  irom  Colestown.  He  was  the  great  grand- 
father of  our  friend  Clayton  Conrow. 

In  the  diary  that  John  Hunt  kept  fora  period  of  53 
years,  is  to  be  found  much  of  local  history  that  can  be 
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obtained  from  nowhere  else.  In  bis  references  to  the 
Meeting,  one  is  struck  by  the  frequent  allusions  to 
visits  from  Ministering  Friends,  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  two  or  three  to  be  present  at  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  which  at  that  time  was  held  at  Evesham. 
Quoting  from  the  diary,  he  says: 

“5  mo.  23d,  1773.  Went  to  our  Meeting.  George 
Dilwyn  was  there.” 

u6  mo.  25th,  1773.  Went  to  our  Meeting  appoint- 
ed for  John  Churchman  from  Pa.;  we  were  favored 
with  a most  precious  meeting.” 

“i2  mo.  8th,  1774.  Went  to  our  Meeting.  Sam- 
uel Lippincott  was  there  and  Ebenezer  Miller,  Hannah 
Reeves  and  Joshua  Evans  all  spoke  well,  but  I was 
very  poor  in  spirit  and  seemed  quite  stripped.” 

“3d  mo.  19th,  1776.  Went  to  our  Meeting. 
Thomas  Gathrop  from  Old  England  was  there  and 
spoke  very  extraordinary.  Nicholas  Wall  and  John 
Pemberton  spoke.” 

Mention  is  made  of  a number  of  other  ministers 
who  visited  the  Meetings,  some  of  whom  spoke  feel- 
ingly of  the  troublous  times  that  were  approaching. 
Quoting  again  from  the  Diary, — 

“12  mo.  12th,  1 776.  Went  to  our  Meeting.  As  I 
was  going,  was  told  several  times  that  the  English 
army  was  to  be  at  Moorestown  that  day.  The  Meet- 
ing was  silent  and  solid  and  the  soldiers  did  not  come.” 
UT2  mo.  19th,  1776.  Went  to  our  meeting.  The 
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soldiers  Irad  taken  our  meeting  house  to  lodge  in,  and 
it  was  so  thronged  that  we  could  not  hold  our  Meet- 
ing there,  so  we  had  a little  meeting  at  Joshua 
Bispham’s,  which  I believe  was  of  service  to  some, 
though  the  other  room  was  full  of  soldiers  most  of 
the  time,” 

He  speaks  again  of  going,  but  the  house  was  not  in 
condition  to  hold  a meeting,  having  been  filled  with 
British  prisoners  the  night  before;  they  were  taking 
them  in  wagons  to  Philadelphia,  so,  he  says,  “we  kept 
a little  meeting  at  Jacob  Hollinsheadys,  and  some 
Friends  went  to  Jacob  Stokes  and  kept  a little  Meet- 
ing.” Again  he  relates  that,  on  “i  mo.  26th,  1 777. 
We  went  to  our  Meeting,  and  were  told  as  we  were 
going  in  that  the  soldiers  intended  to  be  there  to  press 
men.  The  Meeting  was  quiet.  After  Meeting  broke 
up,  we  found  them  at  the  door,  that  is,  two  men  in  the 
road,  one  had  a gun  and  bayonet  fixed.  They  stopped 
some  and  ordered  and  pressed  them  to  meet  them  the 
next  fourth  day,  but  let  many  pass  without  interrup- 
tion. Yet  this  proved  a very  close  trial  to  some  of  our 
neighboring  women  on  account  of  their  sons  and  hus- 
bands. Their  being  much  expectation  of  their  being 
taken  to  prison,  or  before  some  of  the  greatest  rulers  ” 

“10  mo.  23rd,  1777.  We  went  to  our  Meeting. 
There  was  a great  uproar  and  the  people  expected  ye 
Hessians  every  hour.  When  the  meeting  had  been 
gathered  a little  while,  there  was  a great  uproar  and 
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noise  in  the  street,  and  an  outcry  that  they  were  com- 
ing. A man  came  to  the  Meeting-house  door  and 
called  to  a friend  and  said  they  would  be  here  in  a few 
minutes  time,  whereupon  some  friends  went  out  and 
went  home,  but  the  most  part  were  favored  to  sit  still. 
There  was  a constant  roaring  of  cannon  all  this  while, 
every  one  of  which  jarred  the  house,  but  at  last  came 
one  that  even  shook  the  walls  and  very  much  surprised 
the  people.  Women  turned  pale  and  began  to  cry  but 
sat  still  and  seemed  to  get  over  the  shock.  These 
cannon  seemed  so  hard,  I thought  it  likely  they  were 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  which  was  the  more 
dreadful.  As  we  came  out  of  Meeting  all  seemed  still 
and  quiet,  and  we  found  it  was  a false  alarm;  there  were 
no  Hessians  nearer  than  Haddonfield.  The  cannon- 
ading referred  to  was  the  attack  of  the  British  upon 
Fort  Mifflin  and  the  blowing  up  of  the  Frigate  Agusta.” 
un  mo.  27th,  1 777.  Went  to  our  Meeting  and  be- 
fore I got  there,  I heard  a drum  and  expecting  the 
Meeting-house  and  town  were  full  of  soldiers,  I would 
have  made  excuses  and  turned  back  if  I dare,  especially 
when  I came  in  sight  and  saw  so  vast  an  army  all  about 
the  Meeting-house.  There  was  no  prospect  at  first  of 
having  a Meeting,  the  place  was  so  crowded,  but  in  a 
little  time,  they  all,  or  the  thickest  of  them,  marched 
upwards  and  we  were  favored  with  a quiet  Meeting. ” 
ui2th  mo.  4th,  1 777.  We  went  to  our  Monthly 

Meeting  at  Evesham,  which  was  very  much  disturbed 
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with  some  men  who  came  to  press  wagons.  It  was  said 
they  took  six  or  seven  away  or  ordered  Friends  to  go 
to  Mt.  Holly  to  load.” 

From  later  entries  in  John  Hunt’s  diary,  it  appears 
that  for  a period  of  about  three  years  the  soldiers  were 
more  or  less  in  this  locality,  and  that  the  followers  of 
George  Fox  suffered  much  on  account  of  their  non- 
resistant  principles,  but  peace  returned  at  last  to  those 
troubled  hearts,  and  they  could  again  worship  in  their 
Meeting-houses  undisturbed. 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  BRICK  MEETING- 
House  and  the  Establishment  of 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 

Martha  H.  Hollinshead. 

Under  date  of  5tli  mo.  13th,  1800,  John  Hunt  records 
in  his  diary — “at  eighth  hour  a committee  met  to  con- 
sider about  repairing  or  building  our  meeting-house, — 
concluded  to  build  a new  meeting-house,  tho’  not  very 
soon.” 

The  land  upon  which  it  was  to  be  built  had  been 
previously  purchased.  The  records  say  that  “on  the 
27th  of  1 2th  mo.  1781  Ephraim  Haines,  for  the  sum 
of  90^.,  55.,  jd.y  Gold  and  Silver,  conveyed  to  Joshua 
Roberts,  Jacob  Hollinshead,  Jonas  Cuttle,  John  Collins> 
elders  and  overseers  of  the  society  or  congregation  of 
Friends  belonging  to  Chester  Meeting  in  the  Township 
of  Chester  2 A.,  3R.,  23Pchs.,  lying  S.E.  of  a line  be- 
ginning at  a stone  near  Isaac  Lippincott’s  residence 
and  running  north  790  45'E  5 chains  and  26  links  to 
a stone  corner  to  Joseph  Lippincott’s  lot,  to  be  applied 
to  such  use  or  uses  as  the  body  of  Friends  belonging 
to  the  above  named  meeting  shall  think  proper.” 
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Four  or  five  years  after  the  purchase,  about  1785, 
Friends  had  erected  a school-house  on  this  land.  It 
was  built  of  stone  quarried  near-by  and  its  cost  is  given 
as  253^.,  12^.  A portion  of  the  wall  of  the  original 
building  is  still  in  use  on  the  west  side  of  the  present 
building. 

The  meeting-house  was  located  east  of  the  school- 
house  and  work  on  it  must  have  been  begun  soon  after 
Friend  Hunt  made  the  entry  in  his  diary.  They  chose 
well  who  selected  the  site  and  opened  the  house  to  the 
southern,  sunny  side.  The  view  over  the  peaceful 
slope  of  meadow  and  wood,  with  its  varying  aspect  as 
the  seasons  pass — the  snows  of  winter,  the  blossoms  of 
springtime,  the  fields  of  summer,  the  colors  of  autumn 
— unconsciously  lift  the  mind  to  a higher  better  plane 
of  thought. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a spirit  of  generosity  and 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Friends  interested  in 
the  construction  of  the  house.  Each  gave  according 
to  his  resources.  Dr.  A.  M.  Stackhouse  has  kindly 
given  us  some  interesting  items  found  in  an  old  account 
book  belonging  to  Reuben  Matlack,  blacksmith  by 
trade,  who  seems  to  have  had  an  official  appointment 
by  the  meeting.  He  gives  a list  of  subscribers  and  the 
amounts  subscribed  by  each.  The  names  include  the 
well-known  ones  of  Roberts,  Matlack,  Thorn,  Stiles, 
Collins,  Hunt,  Hooten,  Borton,  Dudley,  Hollinshead, 
Willson,  Haines,  Burrough,  French,  Engle  and  Stokes. 


Meeting  House  and  Grounds  from  the  South 
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The  total  amount  of  these  subscriptions  that  came 
under  Reuben  Matlack’s  notice  (it  is  not  supposed  to 
be  the  whole)  was  a little  over  $2500.  The  sum  of 
$58  was  realized  from  the  sale  of  unused  bricks  and 
$20.45  from  old  lumber.  Later  a contribution  from 
Thomas  Lippincott,  of  Westfield,  is  noted.  The  work 
of  construction  must  have  been  a labor  of  love,  judg- 
ing from  the  records  of  the  personal  share  in  it.  Eliza- 
beth Stokes  boarded  the  masons.  The  men  must  have 
been  familiar  with  the  use  of  hammer,  saw  and  trowel. 
Robert  French,  who  was  the  “manager,”  made  the 
bricks.  The  clay  for  these  was  taken  from  near  the 
Bispham  Road.  Reuben  Matlack  did  the  blacksmith 
work.  Others  furnished  work,  lumber,  or  stone. 
Thomas  Thorn  is  credited  with  2000  ft.  of  cedar  boards. 
The  head-carpenter  was  Joseph  Haines.  His  bill  was 
$706.45  Until  the  first  of  Eleventh  month,  1802,  he 
Abraham,  and  Clayton  Haines  each  get  paid  seven 
shillings  per  day,  and  Joseph’s  “boys”  Thomas  and 
Caleb  each  get  five  shillings.  After  that  time  as  the 
days  shortened,  the  men  received  five  shillings,  six 
pence,  and  the  boys  three  shillings,  six  pence  apiece- 
There  is  a bill  of  board  for  these  carpenters  which 
itemizes — 

2009  Meals  @ 8d.  and 
570  “ “ id.  apiece. 

The  treasurer  was  John  Matlack.  Small  amounts  were 
borrowed  from  individuals  and  from  “The  Moorestown 
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School  Fund.”  These  were  only  partly  paid  off  pre- 
vious to  7th  mo.  15th,  1804.  “The  Sash  Cords,  Pulley 
brass  wheels,  and  screws,  etc.,  bought  in  Town  for  the 
partition”  cost  $16.85.  The  smithwork  for  the  same 
amounted  to  $17.45 — and  as  there  is  an  item  of  $1  for 
mending  the  stove-foot,  they  may  have  brought  the 
stove  as  well  as  the  benches  from  the  old  house  across 
the  street,  but  these  suppositions  are  not  authenticated. 
Much  of  the  many  contributions  of  1 amber  went  into 
the  generous  rows  of  horse-sheds  which  appear  to  have 
been  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  house. 

After  all  the  work  with  its  pleasures,  trials  and  dis- 
couragements, no  doubt,  was  ended,  Evesham  Monthly 
Meeting  concisely  records  in  1803 — “One  new  meeting- 
house erected  for  the  accommodation  of  Chester  Par- 
ticular Meeting,  in  lieu  and  near  the  place  of  the  old 
one.” 

The  increase  of  membership  that  made  the  new  and 
larger  building  necessary  was  in  line  with  the  increase 
in  numbers  of  Friends  elsewhere  in  New  Jersey  at  that 
time.  This  increase  was  rapid  between  1750-1800. 
The  maximum  number  for  that  period  belonging  to 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  is  given  at  40,000.  In 
New  Jersey  alone  as  early  as  1745  there  were  6000  and 
in  1765  there  were  in  New  Jersey  39  places  of  worship. 
Eater  statistics  have  not  been  obtained  but  the  growth 
was  continuous.  Chester  and  Westfield  Friends  had 
become  strong  enough  to  conduct  a monthly  meeting 
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of  their  own.  It  was  in  1760  that  Evesham  and  Ches- 
ter were  formed  into  a monthly  meeting  independent 
of  Haddonheld  of  which  they  had  been  a part;  and  in 
1803  it  was  proposed  that  Chester  and  Westfield  Pre- 
parative Meetings  form  a monthly  meeting  independ- 
ent of  Evesham,  and  that  this  meeting  “be  held  at 
Chester  on  the  3rd  day  of  the  week  following  the 
second  2nd  day  in  each  month,”  etc.,  to  be  known  as 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting.  The  Quarterly  Meeting 
held  12th  mo.  15th,  1803,  concurred  with  the  proposi- 
tion; declared  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Chester  estab- 
lished; and  named  these  Friends  to  attend  the  opening 
of  the  new  meeting: — Job  Collins,  John  Haines,  Jr., 
Joshua  Lippincott,  Thomas  Redman,  John  E.  Hopkins, 
Samuel  Wister,  Gabriel  Davis,  Jacob  Borton,  and  Wil- 
liam Rogers. 

The  first  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  was  thereupon 
held  1 st  mo.  10th,  1804.  The  minutes  state  that  all  of 
the  above  named  Friends  were  present,  except  one  who' 
was  prevented  by  indisposition.  On  2nd  mo.  14th,  1804,. 
Henry  Warrington  was  appointed  clerk,  with  William 
Roberts  for  assistant.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  there 
are  no  reports  of  separate  women’s  meetings  previous 
to  12th  month,  1803,  when  Chester  Monthly  Meeting 
separated  from  Evesham.  In  the  records  of  10th  mo., 
1804,  Chester’s  quota  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  stock  is 
rated  at  i£  , 195.  In  1808  the  time  of  holding  the 
monthly  meeting  was  changed  from  Third  to  Fifth  day. 
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The  records,  except  during  the  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, show  a great  number  of  visiting  ministers  and 
Friends.  Many  came  from  England.  Particularly  was 
this  so  for  the  years  just  before  and  after  the  building 
of  this  house.  The  meetings  were  very  much  alive. 
A monthly  meeting  would  attract  Friends  from  far  and 
near.  John  Hunt  in  the  diary  before  referred  to  men- 
tions eight  ministers  who  attended  a monthly  meeting 
in  1799  and  quaintly  speaks  of  it  as  “a  great  shower’5, 
of  strangers. 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting  Proceedings,  one  gathers 
what  these  Friends  were  interested  in  at  that  time — 
the  end  and  the  beginning  of  a century.  In  1799 
Philadelphia  Meeting  for  Sufferings  issued  an  address 
to  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  evils 
of  slavery,  and  memorialized  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land on  that  subject.  In  1804  the  Yearly  Meeting 
pleaded  with  Congress  for  the  poor  African.  The  in- 
iquities of  war  was  the  subject  of  an  address  to  Con- 
gress in  1790.  Men  not  complying  with  the  militia 
law  were  subject  to  imprisonment  and  in  1796  the 
Yearly  Meeting  addressed  Congress  on  “the  rights  of 
conscience.”  This  was  followed  in  1808  by  another, 
and  in  1813  by  a third  address  on  the  same  subject. 

Such  were  some  of  the  wrongs  they  were  trying  to 
right.  Whittier  had  not  yet  written  but  they  probably 
felt  the  spirit  of  what  he  afterward  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed— 
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, , . . “the  benignant  Father 

Requireth  at  His  earthly  children’s  hands : 

Not  the  poor  offering  of  vain  rites,  but  rather 
The  simple  duty  man  from  man  demands. 

For  Earth  he  asks  it : the  full  joy  of  Heaven 
Knoweth  no  change  of  waning  or  increase; 
The  great  heart  ot  the  Infinite  beats  even, 
Untroubled  flows  the  river  of  His  peace.” 
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A HISTORY  OF  OUR  BURIAL  GROUNDS. 

John  M.  Lippxncott. 

We  learn  from  history  that  in  the  early  rise  of  our 
Society  it  was  the  custom  to  bury  their  Friends  in  fam- 
ily burial  plots  in  their  gardens  or  orchards,  or  on  the 
premises  of  a friend  or  neighbor.  Having  no  grave- 
yards of  their  own,  they  refused  to  bury  in  those  of  the 
established  church,  as  they  could  not  acknowledge  the 
human  appointment  of  the  priesthood,  or  payment  for 
gospel  labor,  and  the  peculiar  holiness  of  consecrated 
ground,  this  refused  they  considered  as  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  truth. 

When  they  became  numerous  enough  to  establish 
houses  for  worship  the  time  naturally  came  for  them 
to  secure  a piece  of  ground  for  burial  purposes. 

The  first  burial  place  we  have  any  account  of  was  on 
a high  knoll,  on  the  south  side  of  the  North  Branch 
of  Pennsauken  Creek,  a little  above  the  Iron  Bridge, 
on  land  owned  now  by  Charles  Haines,  and  located  by 
Timothy  Hancock  in  1690,  who  conveyed  it  9th  mo. 
30th,  1692,  to  John  Appleton, William  Hullin,  Thomas 
Wallis  and  John  Wallis,  y acre  of  land  fronting  on 
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Pennshauken  Creek,  for  io  shillings,  as  a burying  place 
for  whomsoever  that  find  it  for  their  convenience,  and 
have  a desire  to  bury  there.  This  graveyard  was  located 
on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  for  the  convenience  of  those 
living  farther  down  the  stream  to  come  there  in  boats 
as  they  had  no  other  means  of  communication.  In 
1824  the  inscription  on  a tombstone  was  found  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whoever  thou  art  that  passeth  by, 

Look  on  this  place,  see  how  we  lie. 

And  for  thy  soul  be  sure  care  take, 

For  when  death  comes,  ’twill  be  too  late. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  slab  was  the  following  in- 
scription : 

FOR 

THE  MEMORY 
OF  THOMAS 
WALEIS  WHO  DIED 
JVEEY  THE  2 2ND 
AGED  O49TH 

YEARS 


1705 

This  has  been  translated  to  read : For  the  memory 
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of  Thomas  Wallis  who  died  wealthy  the  2 2d,  aged 
049th  years,  1705.  The  word  JVEEY  having  been 
copied  to  be  wealthe.  This  is  probably  an  error  as  it 
seems  unlikely  that  anyone  should  speak  of  the  de- 
ceased as  being  wealthy.  Making  allowance  for  bad 
spelling  and  remembering  that  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  making  the  letter  U was  V we  have  the  word  July, 
and  hence  Thomas  Wallis  died  July  2 2d.  This  stone 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Charles  C.  Haines,  who 
occupies  the  farm  on  which  this  old  graveyard  was 
located 

On  another  stone  T.  W.  1705. 

But  little  trace  of  the  old  burying  ground  can  now 
be  seen. 

In  the  year  1700  James  and  Hester  Adams  conveyed 
to  John  Hollinshead,  Thomas  Hutton  and  ten  other 
Friends,  of  whom  Sarah,  widow  of  John  Roberts  was 
one,  the  only  instance  until  quite  recently  of  a woman 
acting  as  trustee  for  real  estate  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  for  14  shillings,  one  acre  of  ground  on  which 
the  Quaker  Meeting  House  then  stood,  being  about 
one-half  of  the  present  graveyard,  lying  next  to  Main 
Street.  A portion  of  this  purchase  was  used  for  burial 
purposes. 

In  1715  Friends  purchased  of  Nathan  Heritage  and 
wife  for  179^.,  10s.,  3^.,  hard  money,  5 acres,  3 roods 
and  39  perches  of  land  adjoining  their  former  lot  on 
the  north  side,  one  acre  and  one  rood  of  which  was  to 
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be  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Society  called  Quakers  for  a 
graveyard  to  bury  their  dead  and  such  other  religious 
persons  as  the  said  people  shall  in  their  preparative 
meeting  direct  and  appoint.  The  balance  of  said  lot 
therein  contained  for  the  sole  use  of  Friends’  School 
at  Moorestown  under  direction  of  the  trustees  of  said 
school  appointed  by  the  Preparative  Meeting  at  Chester 
aforesaid  for  the  purpose  of  building  a dwelling  house 
thereon  for  the  residence  of  the  Teacher,  or  such  other 
purpose  as  may  be  most  likely  to  secure  an  annuity  to 
the  said  School  or  such  other  use  or  uses  as  the  trustees 
shall  be  directed  or  appointed  to  appropriate  the  same 
to. 

2nd  mo.  ioth,  1770,  Friends  purchased  of  Ephraim 
Haines  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  on  what  is  now 
the  northeast  corner  of  Chester  and  Oak  Avenues  to 
bury  strangers  in,  realizing  the  necessity  of  a public 
burial  ground. 

3rd  mo.  2nd,  1821,  Joseph  Matlack,  Isaac  Eippincott, 
Thomas  Walton,  Hugh  Roberts  and  Benjamin  Haines, 
Trustees  of  Chester  Preparative  Meeting,  conveyed  the 
said  lot  of  land  to  the  inhabitants  of  Chester  Town- 
ship, and  was  then  known  as  Potters  Field.  In  1870 
this  lot  was  conveyed  to  Dr.  John  H.  Stokes.  It  is 
now  occupied  by  A.  S.  Riehle's  house. 

On  the  15th  of  5th  mo.  1782,  Chester  Preparative 
Meeting  appointed  John  Warrington,  Joshua  Hunt, 
Hugh  Copperthwait,  Reuben  French,  Edmund  Hoi- 
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linshead  and  William  Roberts  as  Trustees  to  have  the 
care  of  the  real  estate  then  to  the  said  meeting 
belonging,  namely : the  acre  of  ground  for  Grave- 
yard and  Meeting  House  purposes  bought  in  1700. 
The  lot  of  ground  for  School  House  and  other  purposes 
bought  of  Ephraim  Haines  in  1715,  and  acre  of 
ground  for  burying  strangers  in,  bought  of  Ephraim 
Haines  in  1770. 

In  referring  to  the  early  customs  of  our  Society  we 
find  that  Friends  felt  a strong  testimony  against  the 
practice  then  prevalent  of  making  funerals  a time  for 
all  manner  of  gayety  and  festivity.  They  rejected  the 
fashion  of  the  world  in  the  use  of  tombstones  and  ex- 
travagant encomiums  thereon,  leaving  them  entirely 
unmarked  going  to  the  other  extreme  to  make  promi- 
nent their  belief  that  the  body  is  only  the  temple  in 
which  the  spirit  dwells.  They  believed  that  the  proper 
manner  of  honoring  the  dead  was  by  letting  the  good 
deeds  of  the  departed  live  in  memory,  and  so  cherish 
them  in  the  heart  that  you  may  desire  to  emulate  their 
example.  They  were  fully  persuaded  that  the  memory 
of  good  acts  well  performed,  was  a better  tribute  to 
posterity  than  the  most  showy  monument  of  the  sculp- 
tor’s art. 

The  custom  of  not  marking  graves  seems  to  have 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  first  tract 
of  land  in  1700  for  the  Society’s  use.  They  evidently 
commenced  using  it  as  a burial  ground  very  soon.  We 


recently  found  a sand  stone  all  most  out  of  sight 
marked  F.  A.  x 1722;  and  others  E.  S.  1751;  I.  S. 
175X,  G.  x M.  1766;  R.  H.,  no  date;  S.  Gell,  1802. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  by  the  location  of  these  monu- 
ments that  there  were  others  buried  here  at  an  earlier 
date.  There  is  considerable  ground  near  these  which 
has  been  buried  over,  and  our  caretaker  thinks  some 
of  it  has  been  used  twice.  In  fact  there  is  evidence 
that  in  some  cases  burials  have  been  made  crosswise. 

The  custom  seems  to  have  prevailed  from  the  first 
of  burying  in  rows  without  any  regard  to  family  con- 
nections, whenever  occasion  required. 

As  time  passed  on  Friends  felt  it  wise  to  relax  from 
the  rigid  custom  that  prevailed,  and  so  adopted  a mid- 
dle course;  and  now  permit  a monument,  as  most  of 
you  know,  18  inches  in  width,  9 inches  thick,  and  10 
inches  high.  By  this  means,  if  Friends  exercise  the 
care  they  are  admonished  to,  there  will  be  no  excuse 
for  using  the  ground  over  a second  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  correct  account  of  the 
number  buried  here,  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  ancestry  of  the  Friends  living  in  this  neighbor- 
hood is  well  represented  here,  with  many  besides. 

In  a book  containing  the  business  transactions  con- 
cerning Friends’  Green  Lawn  Cemetery  in  the  hands 
of  its  Treasurer,  we  find  some  minutes  penned  by  that 
noble  public-spirited  Friend  and  citizen,  Dr.  Joseph 
Warrington,  that  I feel  might  be  of  interest,  as  they 
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show  the  motive  that  prompted  him  to  labor  for  the 
improvements  we  as  Friends  feel  thankful  for.  “He 
writes  with  a long  felt  earnest  desire,  and  of  later  time 
an  encouraging  hope  that  the  means  for  carrying  out 
the  benevolent  designs  of  Friends  in  the  last  century 
to  provide  school  facilities  for  the  education  of  their 
children  might  be  increased  in  the  present  day  by  the 
conversion  of  certain  unimproved  real  estate  into  avail- 
able funds.  I obtained  from  the  Trustees  under  ap- 
pointment of  the  two  Chester  Preparative  Meetings 
their  respective  Titles  or  Quit  Claims  to  that  piece  of 
ground  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Second  Street, 
immediately  adjoining  Friends’  Old  Burying  Ground.” 
This  Friend  feeling  a deep  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education,  and  with  a desire  that  the  idea  that  prompted 
early  Friends  to  provide  for  the  guarded  education  of 
their  children,  might  be  the  more  benefitted  by  the 
properties  secured  by  them  and  their  posterity  for  that 
purpose,  formulated  a plan  that  was  approved  by  all 
the  interested  parties,  by  which  the  remaining  part 
south  of  Second  Street  was  conveyed  to  him  for  the 
sum  of  $1400,  which  was  equally  divided  between  the 
two  schools  under  the  care  of  the  committees  appoint- 
ed by  the  two  Chester  Preparative  Meetings  of  Friends. 
He  afterward  had  the  plot  divided  into  burial  lots,  and 
named  Friends’  Green  Lawn  Cemetery.  Wise  provis- 
ion was  made  for  passage-ways  around  the  cemetery 
for  the  accommodation  of  both  yards. 
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We  find  among  the  rules  for  carrying  out  the  object 
intended,  “that  if  any  revenue  accrue  in  excess  of  that 
required  to  keep  the  property  in  good  condition,  it  may 
be  applied  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
having  charge  of  the  property,  to  aid  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  citizens  of  Moorestown 
and  the  vicinity,  preferably  in  lectures,  demonstrations 
or  exhibitions  in  Natural  History,  Science,  Useful 
Arts,  &c.,  but  in  no  way  to  encourage  any  courses  or 
addresses  which  shall  compromise  or  weaken  our  com- 
mon Christian  Faith.” 

He  further  provides  that  if  in  the  remote  future  the 
ancient  burying  ground  begun  in  1700  and  added  to 
in  1795  should  become  completely  filled,  or  from  any 
unavoidable  circumstances  it  ceases  to  be  used  for  in- 
terment, the  Trustees  of  the  cemetery  plot  with  the 
consent  of  three-quarters  of  those  who  have  obtained 
the  right  to  bury  there,  may  be  at  liberty  to  co-operate 
with  those  having  control  of  the  old  or  it  may  be  no 
longer  used  ground  to  dispose  of  the  lot  for  similar 
purposes  at  an  equitable  price.  The  result  ot  the  sale 
to  be  applied  by  them  to  the  proper  educational  pur- 
poses above  alluded  to.  Provided  that  if  all  the  parties 
consent  the  whole  domain  may  be  used  as  a public 
park  and  planted  with  ornamental  trees  and  the  like. 
It  shall  never  be  occupied  by  tenements  of  any  kind 
except  possibly  in  the  northwest  corner  for  the  sexton 
or  janitor  having  care  of  these  grounds 
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Still  standing  within  the  first  purchased  tract  of  land 
by  Friends  is  a noted  landmark.  The  famous  old  syca- 
more tree.  This  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  land- 
marks of  the  past. 

The  first  meeting  house  horse-sheds  and  a stable  for 
saddle  horses  stood  within  this  enclosure,  the  latter  over 
near  where  the  hotel  now  stands. 

Thomas  Warrington,  son  of  Henry  Warrington,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  settle  in  West  Jersey,  felt  the 
need  of  hitching  posts  in  front  of  the  sheds  for  his  own 
accommodation  and  that  of  his  neighbors. 

So  in  the  year  1740  he  supplied  this  want  by  setting 
out  a strong  young  sycamore  tree,  which  might  serve 
the  purpose  of  hitching  post,  and  in  time  afford  .shade 
for  the  horses  tied  to  its  trunk. 

It  must  have  been  some  years  old  when  planted  in 
its  present  position  or  it  would  not  have  served  the  pur- 
pose intended.  So  it  is  to-day  at  least  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  old.  Some  years  ago  a large  hole  appeared 
on  the  side  of  this  tree  near  the  ground  threatening  its 
decay  and  possible  death.  Charles  C.  Coles,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel,  remembered  the  decay  of  an  old 
tree  in  Friends’  Burying  Ground  at  Mullica  Hill  that 
was  successfully  checked  by  filling  it  with  masonry. 
So  this  entire  opening  was  filled  with  bricks  and  coated 
with  cement  to  exclude  the  air.  This  operation  was 
successful  and  the  wound  is  now  covered  with  new  bark 
and  only  a scar  remains. 
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Main  Street  looking  West,  the  Old  Sycamore  Tree  to  the  Right 
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An  interesting  fact  connected  with  this  affair  is  that 
the  tree  at  Mullica  Hill  was  operated  on  by  Lindzey 
Nicholson,  one  of  whose  daughters  was  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Warrington  and  a descendant  of  Thomas  War- 
rington who  planted  the  hitching  post  in  1740. 

It  is  recorded  that  years  ago  when  public  whipping 
was  resorted  to  as  a means  of  punishment  this  historic 
sycamore  tree  served  the  double  purpose  of  hitching 
post  and  also  that  of  public  whipping  post. 

Since  writing  the  above  I have  been  handed  by  Asa 
Matlack  Stackhouse  the  following  information,  which 
is  taken  from  a record  of  the  persons  interred  at  Ches- 
ter Meeting  (Moorestown)  whose  graves  were  digged 
by  Benjamin  Heritage  or  his  order  from  the  year  1739 
to  1763  continued  to  1775.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  stone  marked  G.  x M.,  1766,  stands  for  George 
Matlack  the  2nd  of  the  name  who  was  buried  5th  mo. 
6th,  1766.  R.  H.  probably  stands  for  Richard  Heri- 
tage, who  was  buried  the  same  year.  E.  S.,  1751,  and 
I.  S.,  175X,  I am  unable  to  place.  There  is  no  record 
of  burials  during  the  year  1751.  The  only  persons 
whose  name  begins  with  S who  were  buried  during  the 
decade  beginning  with  1750  in  this  record,  are  Jane 
Smith,  1st  mo.  1750;  Adam  Shub,  9th  mo.  22nd,  1754; 
Samuel  Stokes’  child,  7th  mo.  4th,  1755,  and  Joseph 
Stokes,  who  was  buried  in  1759.  I am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  name  is  the  I.  Sx.,  175X.  Joseph 
Stokes  was  a man  of  consequence  in  his  day.  He  was 
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born  in  1682,  and  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  the  original 
Stokes  of  West  Jersey.  Joseph  married  Judith  Lip- 
pincott  in  1710  and  settled  in  Chester  Township. 
Tradition  says  he  had  no  school  learning  but  was  a very 
industrious  man,  always  leading  his  men  in  the  harvest 
field.  One  of  his  daughters  married  a Matthew  Allen. 
The  record  mentions  the  interment  of  265  persons  from 
1739  to  February,  1 775. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  EARLY  FRIENDS’  FAMILIES. 

Clayton  Conrow. 

My  Friends  : 

Can  we  not  on  this  occasion,  adopt  the  language  of 
Whittier  as  expressed  in  the  first  verse  of  his  centen- 
nial hymn  ? 

•‘Our  Father’s  God  from  out  whose  hand, 

The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand. 

We  meet  to-day,  united,  free, 

Loyal  to  one  land  and  Thee. 

To  thank  thee  for  the  era  done. 

And  trust  thee  for  the  opening  one,” 

We  stand  to-day,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  two 
eternities;  the  eternity  that  hath  gone  by  and  the 
eternity  that  is  yet  to  come.  To  Infinite  Vision  the 
two  hundred  years  we  commemorate  is  but  a moment 
in  the  flight  of  time.  “A  thousand  years  is  as  but  a 
day  and  a day  is  as  a thousand  years.”  But  from  a 
human  standpoint  two  hundred  years  is  a long  time; 
five  generations  have  come  and  gone,  each  leaving  its 
impress  upon  the  succeeding  one. 

Do  we  fully  appreciate  what  our  ancestors  have  done 
for  us  and  for  humanity?  In  leaving  comfortable 
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koines  in  their  fatherland  and  braving  the  dangers  of 
the  deep  to  plant  a colony  in  this  locality  which  would 
have  for  its  chief  corner  stone  Religious  Liberty , where 
each  one  could  worship  the  Divine  Father  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  Have  we  main- 
tained aloft  that  high  standard  of  rectitude  which  they 
erected  two  hundred  years  ago,  among  a race  of  sav- 
ages, amid  primeval  forests  ? Truly  it  wTas  like  “the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Ford  make  his  paths  straight.” 

Who  can  tell  what  influence  this  colony,  aided  by 
similar  ones  founded  in  the  adjoining  provinces  had 
upon  the  formation  of  our  government  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  liberty  in  our  land? 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  an  intimate  relation 
between  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  spirit  of  invention 
and  of  discovery  which  have  done  so  much  to  foster 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  world. 

The  momentous  events  of  the  past  two  hundred 
years  are  unparalleled  in  recorded  history.  Our  fore- 
fathers began  the  subjugation  of  the  vast  forests  with 
the  crudest  of  implements.  The  wooden  mould  board 
plow  and  the  wooden  toothed  harrow  were  the  best  the 
times  afforded;  cultivators  as  we  now  have  them  were 
then  unknown. 

There  was  an  incident  connected  with  the  sailing  of 
the  ship  “Kent,”  in  which  several  of  our  earliest  set- 
tlers took  passage,  worthy  of  remark.  When  the  ship 
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was  about  ready  to  sail,  King  Charles  II,  cruising  in* 
the  Thames  on  his  barge,  asked  who  were  all  those 
passengers.  On  being  told  they  were  Quakers  bound 
for  America,  drew  near  and  gave  them  his  blessing;  a 
benediction  which  he  could  not  seem  to  be  able  to  be- 
stow upon  them  in  their  native  land. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  in  laying  out  and 
dividing  the  land  the  navigable  streams  were  deemed 
to  be  the  national  highways;  and  the  earliest  settlers 
secured  property  with  a frontage  on  one  of  these  streams 
and  extending  back  into  the  country  a distance  of  two 
or  three  miles.  Thus  the  Hollinshead,  Tallman,  Hack- 
ney and  Conrow  tracts,  &c.,  &c.  extended  from  the  Ran- 
cocas  Creek  nearly  to  Moorestown;  also,  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  the  property  of  Howard  Parry  and  wife, 
extending  from  the  river  to  the  Westfield  and  Camden 
Turnpike  (then  called  the  King’s  Highway),  a distance 
of  two  miles,  affords  an  illustration  of  the  plan. 

The  Matthew  Allen  mentioned  in  the  first  paper  as 
one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  property  purchased  by 
the  Society  of  Friends  lived  where  I now  live.  He 
has  several  descendants  now  living  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, among  whom  are  the  families  of  Samuel  L* 
Allen  and  Samuel  Leeds. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Burlington  County  was 
Robert  Plunt,  who  came  from  England  in  the  year 
1700.  He  married  Elizabeth,  aunt  of  John  Woolman, 
the  minister.  They  had  four  children,  Robert,  John, 
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Elizabeth  and  Samuel.  John  was  a minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  soon  after  his  marriage  removed  to  Mon- 
ocacy,  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  which  was 
on  the  Potomac  River  and  near  a settlement  of  Friends 
at  Hopewell,  Virginia. 

In  the  diary  of  James  Pemberton  is  the  following 
entry:  “2nd  of  Second  month,  1778.  Attended  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Hopewell  this  day  the  2nd  of  the 
week,  John  Hunt  spoke  largely  and  prophetically; 
saying  “the  night  was  far  gone  and  the  day  of  our  de- 
liverance at  hand;  but  he  stated  that  he  should  not 
have  another  public  opportunity  with  Friends  there; 
he  said  distress  and  calamity  would  spread  over  the 
country.”  (It  may  be  observed  that  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolutionary  War).  Fie  was  soon  after  taken 
sick  and  died  on  the  31st  of  Third  month,  1778,  in  his 
67th  year.  James  Pemberton,  after  attending  his  fun- 
eral at  Hopewell,  made  the  following  entry  in  his 
journal:  “Thus  the  last  act  of  respect  and  love  was 
solemnly  paid  to  the  remains  of  a dignified  minister  of 
the  gospel,  whose  gift  was  eminent  and  he  had  labored 
in  it  forty  years.  His  delivery  was  clear  and  intellig- 
ible, and  his  doctrine  sound  and  edifying.  He  was 
often  favored  with  great  power  and  demonstration.” 

He  was  the  father  of  William  Hunt,  who  removed, 
with  a number  of  Friends  from  Chester  County,  Pa., 
to  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  to  a place  they 
called  New  Garden.  Samuel  M.  Janney,  the  historian 
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of  the  Society,  says  of  him:  “Among  the  ministers  of 
the  Society  who,  about  this  date,  evinced  extraordinary 
qualifications  and  untiring  zeal,  the  name  of  William 
Hunt  claims  especial  attention.  He  travelled  exten- 
sively in  the  ministry  and  died  in  1772,  while  engaged 
in  a religious  visit  to  the  meetings  in  England.  Rich- 
ard Jordan,  a native  of  North  Carolina,  and  himself  a 
minister  gifted  with  a fine  sense  of  discernment,  said 
of  him  that  ‘William  Hunt  was  the  greatest  man  that 
North  Carolina  ever  held.’ 

William  Hunt  was  in  turn  the  father  of  Nathan 
Hunt,  another  celebrated  minister,  of  whom  S.  M. 
Janney  says,  like  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends: 
“His  very  presence  expressed  a religious  majesty.  Pos- 
sessing an  uncommon  share  of  native  eloquence,  and 
dwelling  very  near  to  the  alone  source  of  all  true  Gos- 
pel ministry,  he  was  indeed  enabled  to  do  the  work  of 
an  Evangelist,  and  there  was  such  an  unction  and 
freshness  attending  his  religious  communications,  they 
often  made  a deep  impression  on  those  that  heard 
them.” 

Robert,  another  son  of  the  first  mentioned  Robert 
Hunt,  was  the  father  of  John  Hunt,  who  lived  near 
Fellowship,  was  also  a minister,  and  whose  diary  of 
forty  years  furnished  so  much  of  the  material  for  the 
first  “paper”  in  these  exercises.  He  married  Esther 
Warrington.  They  had  seven  children,  two  of  whom 
were  ministers,  namely,  Samuel  and  Abigail.  Both 
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died  in  the  younger  walks  of  life,  Samuel  at  27  and 
Abigail  at  40  years  of  age.  He  had  one  granddaugh- 
ter a minister,  viz,:  Susanna,  who  married  Richard 
Pedrick,  and  settled  near  Richmond,  Indiana.  He 
also  had  a great-granddaughter  who  was  a minister 
who  settled  at  Spiceland,  Indiana. 

Joshua,  another  son  of  Robert  the  second,  was  the 
father  of  Elisha  Hunt,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
Moorestown  nearly  all  his  life.  He  was  also  the  father 
of  Rachel  Roberts,  wife  of  David  Roberts,  late  of 
Moorestown.  Their  daughter  Esther  was  a recorded 
minister  in  the  other  branch  of  Friends. 

Although  most  of  the  descendants  of  Robert  Hunt 
have  left  their  native  State  to  enter  upon  wider  spheres 
of  service  in  the  building  of  American  character  and 
indirectly  the  building  of  the  nation,  there  are  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  they  have  left  upon  the  local- 
ities in  which  they  have  settled  the  impress  of  their 
influence. 

Still  there  remain  quite  a contingent  of  collateral 
relatives,,  the  result  of  inter-marriage  with  the  families 
of  Wood,  Ward,  Warrington,  Roberts,  Cowperthwait, 
Mathews,  Haines,  Conrow  and  others. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Hunt  family  was  not 
at  all  exceptional  in  the  line  of  gifts  in  the  ministry, 
for  there  were  many  other  families  up  and  down  in 
our  land  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  years  ago 
who  were  exceedingly  zealous  in  the  cause  of  good 
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works , and  who  brought  forth  many  valiant  advocates 
for  the  uplifting  of  humanity  that  the  reader  of  to-day 
is  impressed  with  the  suggestive  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Joel,  “That  I will  pour  out  of  my  spirit 
upon  all  flesh;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  your 
young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  also  upon  the  ser- 
vants and  handmaids  in  those  days  will  I pour  out  my 
spirit.” 
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ACCOUNT  OF  EARLY  FRIENDS’  FAMILIES. 
Emmor  Roberts. 

It  has  been  believed  that  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
consider,  what  and  who  constituted  the  personnel  of 
the  Friends  Meeting  at  Moorestown — One  Hundred 
Years  Ago. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  other  place  of  worship  in 
the  town  of  Moorestown,  nor  in  the  township  of  Ches- 
ter, excepting  the  Friends’  Meeting  House  at  West- 
field.  There  was  the  old  established  meeting  at  Eves- 
ham,— now  known  as  Mount  Laurel,  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  Colestown.  Other  than  these  there  was 
none  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  It  is  therefore 
fair  to  presume  that  the  meetings  for  worship  here 
were  attended  by  a large  part  of  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity,— even  though  they  were  not  all  acknowledged 
members. 

An  examination  of  the  Book  of  Records  of  Births 
and  Deaths  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  dated  7th 
mo.  1804,  shows  that  in  1802,  there  were  recorded  as 
members  397  individuals.  Of  these  183  were  adults 
and  214  were  minors  under  21  years  of  age. 
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Taking  them  by  families,  we  find  of  the  name  of 


Members.  Adults.  Minors. 


Atkinson, 

8 

2 

6 

Borton; 

5 

2 

3 

Burrough, 

7 

4 

3 

Bunting, 

1 

1 

Collins, 

6 

2 

4 

Cowperthwaite, 

30 

9 

21 

Chambers, 

1 

1 

Conrow, 

Dudley, 

2 

2 

32 

14 

18 

Edwards, 

1 

1 

Evans, 

8 

2 

6 

French, 

13 

9 

4 

Gill, 

8 

4 

4 

Haines, 

Hackney, 

29 

9 

20 

14 

10 

4 

Hilliard, 

Hollinshead, 

1 

1 

37 

18 

*9 

Hooton, 

10 

9 

1 

Hunt, 

11 

9 

2 

Fanning, 

2 

2 

Lippincott, 

36 

16 

20 

Matlack, 

35 

15 

20 

Middleton, 

11 

6 

5 

Morgan, 

9 

2 

7 

Roberts, 

47 

19 

28 

Stiles, 

8 

2 

6 

Stokes, 

13 

6 

7 

Warrington, 

12 

7 

5 

397 

183 

214 

These  397  members  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting 
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comprised  the  Preparative  Meeting  of  Chester  held  at 
Moores  town  and  of  Westfield.  It  has  been  considered 
that  Chester  Preparative  Meeting  was  about  twice  as 
large  as  Westfield,  which  would  give  the  Moorestown 
Meeting  about  265, — adults  and  minors. 

The  families  of  Atkinson,  Conrow,  Evans,  Lippin- 
cott  and  Warrington  then  almost  wholly  attended 
meeting  at  Westfield,  while  the  Bortons,  Burroughs, 
Collins,  Co wperth waites,  Dudleys,  Frenchs,  Gills,  Hol- 
linsheads,  Hootons,  Hunts,  Matlacks,  Roberts  and 
Stiles,  were  mostly  found  at  Moorestown. 

The  descendants  of  these  families  still  comprise  a 
large  part  of  our  membership,  but  of  some  we  have  no 
longer  any  representatives.  Some  have  ceased  to  meet 
with  us,  and  others  have  wholly  disappeared  from  our 
community.  To-day  we  have  on  our  list  of  members 
more  names  than  were  then  enrolled;  but  we  would 
not  presume  to  say  that  we  were  as  strong,  as  a meet- 
ing, as  was  the  body  that  then  met  here. 

That  we  of  the  present  may  honor,  and  endeavor  to 
live  up  to  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  our  fore- 
fathers; that  in  the  future  our  gatherings  may  be  faith- 
fully attended;  held  under  the  Divine  guidance  and 
receive  His  blessing,  is  our  earnest  aspiration. 
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GENERAL,  DISCUSSION. 

General  discussion  being  invited  extemporaneous 
remarks  were  made  as  follows  : 

David  Henry  Wright  : — I feel  that  we  should  do 
something  in  commemoration  of  this  occasion,  and 
what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the  planting  of 
some  trees,  which  would  grow  into  beauty  and  strength 
and  stand  as  a symbol  of  that  life  which  characterizes 
the  Quaker  Ideal. 

Susan  W.  EippincoTT  : — Friends  have  always  been 
pioneers  in  the  matter  of  education  of  their  children. 
The  school  at  Westfield  was  built  several  years  before 
the  Meeting  House,  a large  sum  of  money  being  raised 
by  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  for  this  purpose. 

Howard  M.  Cooper,  of  Camden : — “I  am  not  a 
member  of  this  particular  Meeting,  but  I wish  to  say 
that  it  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  to- 
day. In  this  Quaker  settlement  of  West  Jersey  we 
may  always  very  pleasantly  recall  the  early  history  of 
our  Society.  West  Jersey  is  the  early  home  of  Friends, 
and  is  especially  representative  of  Quakerism  before 
William  Penn  came.  The  first  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting  was  held  in  Camden,  and  continued  to  be  held 
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alternating  between  Camden  and  Philadelphia  for  sev- 
eral years.”  Continuing  he  spoke  of  the  early  meet- 
ings held  around  Camden;  and  the  very  important 
part  which  the  Friends  of  West  Jersey  have  taken  in 
the  burden  of  the  Friends’  work. 

Emmor  Roberts  : — “William  Penn  was  appointed 
by  the  Duke  of  York  to  dispose  of  West  Jersey,  which 
he  did  by  dividing  it  in  hundredths,  and  selling  it. 
This  no  doubt  made  him  very  familiar  with  that  portion 
of  Pennsylvania  lying  near  New  Jersey,  and  probably 
influenced  him  in  founding  the  City  of  Philadelphia.” 

Joke  BorTon,  of  Woods  town  : — “Though  not  a 
member  of  this  meeting  it  has  occurred  to  me  how 
good  it  is  for  us  to  look  backward  at  times.  It  enables 
us  to  measure  our  progress  and  see  whether  we  are 
progressing  or  not.  I feel  sure  that  we  must  all  feel 
grateful  this  afternoon  for  our  worthy  ancestors  : for 
their  faithfulness,  their  devotion  and  loyalty  to  what 
they  believed  was  right. 

“As  I have  looked  around  this  old  meeting  house 
and  observed  how  well  it  is  preserved,  though  one 
hundred  years  have  passed  away,  I have  silently  wished 
that  we  as  a religious  organization  might  have  re- 
mained intact  as  well  : that  we  had  have  stood  as 
strong  and  as  firm  as  this  old  building  has  stood  the 
storms,  and  tempest,  and  winds  in  the  past  century. 
My  thoughts  in  connection  with  this  refers  me  to  the 
facts  that  we  have  heard  here  this  afternoon.  So  many 
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of  the  worthy  families,  who  were  faithful  and  loyal  as 
were  their  fathers  and  mothers  before  them,  do  not 
seem  to  have  continued  longer  than  two  or Three  gen- 
erations. I have  wondered  why  this  is,  but  I do  not 
question  that  there  is  a divine  ordering  or  higher 
power  that  releases  these  lives  without . our  assent. 
This  goes  to  show  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  a 
birthright  membership  alone  for  their  effort;  and  we 
too  know  very  well  that  George  Fox  did  not  depend 
upon  birthright  membership  for  the  building  of  the 
Church  in  the  first  place.  It  could  not  have  been 
done.  But  through  his  efforts,  his  faithfulness  and  de 
votion  there  were  persons  converted  to  the  Church 
daily  and  hourly  so  at  the  end  of  ten  years  there  were 
forty  thousand  converted.  But  whatever  the  facts  may 
be  we  must  leave  them. 

“However,  I would  impress  upon  our  minds  this 
afternoon  that  in  the  early  organization  of  this  Society 
foremost  among  those  who  stood  for  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  who  were  willing  to  work  unrewarded,  with 
untiring  energy,  were  the  young  people,  quite  young 
many  of  them.  They  in  noble  love  stood  strong  and 
firm  for  what  they  believed  to  be  right.  I believe  that 
most  of  us  to-day  are  growing  to  see  what  we  want  is 
that  greater  loyalty  of  thought  and  action  by  all  ages, 
young  as  well  as  old,  who  will  not  let  trivial  things 
stand  in  our  way  of  being  faithful  and  true  in  the 
discharge  of  our  religious  duties.” 
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Ezra  LippincoTT  : — “I  would  ask  what  a lesson  we 
can  learn  from  these  early  Friends  who  were  so  faith- 
ful and  unselfish;  and  I think  we  should  emulate  their 
example,  and  resolve  to-day  to  associate  with  others, 
and  mingle  with  them  when  they  meet  together  for  a 
good  purpose.” 
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SILENCE  IN  WORSHIP. 

Emily  Atkinson. 

Week  after  week,  year  after  year,  there  have  gathered 
in  this  house,  as  there  have  elsewhere,  those  whose  cus- 
tom and  choice  it  is  to  worship  in  silence;  and  the 
thought  arises,  do  we  all  appreciate  the  real  meaning 
of  this  silence,  which,  so  far  as  our  method  of  worship 
is  concerned,  distinguishes  us  from  other  religious 
bodies.  Is  it  simply  a silence  of  the  flesh;  a quiet  that 
settles  over  the  bodies  of  those  gathered?  Certainly 
it  should  not  be;  there  is  a higher,  holier  silence  than 
this,  and  it  is  that  which  we  wish  to  make  ours,  not 
only  on  each  meeting  morning,  but  very  often  during 
the  week. 

It  is  the  silence  that  settles  over  our  larger  gatherings 
when  there  has  been  such  an  expression  of  good 
thoughts  that  we  cannot  carry  all  away;  it  is  such  a 
silence  as  comes  to  us  all  at  times,  when  we  feel  that 
we  have  “touched  God’s  right  hand  and  been  lifted  up 
and  strengthened;”  it  is  that  silence  in  which  we  stand 
on  the  heights  and  should  gain  power  and  strength  to 
pass  through  the  valleys  of  life.  It  is  such  a silence 
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ns  this,  and  not  the  dead  silence  that  sometimes  settles 
over  a meeting,  bringing  no  spiritual  help,  which  our 
meeting  must  have  if  it  shall  be  helpful. 

As  the  writer  of  a paper  at  one  of  our  conferences 
said : “There  is  a silence  of  death,  when  in  listless, 
formal  idleness,  we  sit  like  images,  purposeless,  aim- 
less, our  thoughts  drifting  like  shadows,  leaving  no  im- 
press upon  our  vacant  minds.  But  there  is  also  a silence 
of  life,  when  the  soul,  oblivious  of  all  outward  things, 
in  quietness  of  heart  and  mind,  draws  nigh  to  the  great 
heart  and  source  of  all  life,  there  to  search  itself  as 
with  a lighted  candle,  there  to  discard  all  that  is 
unworthy  or  base,  there  to  renew  its  strength,  there 
to  attune  itself  to  lofty  and  noble  and  earnest  purposes.” 

Who  that  has  experienced  such  silence  can  doubt  its 
helpfulness  ? A great  sorrow  may  come  to  us,  the  love 
and  sympathy  of  our  friends  are  a comfort  to  us;  but  it 
is  only  in  the  silence  with  the  spirit  of  all  love  and 
good,  that  we  gain  the  strength  that  will  carry  us 
through  the  sad  days;  a question  of  real  moment 
comes  to  us  for  decision;  again,  in  the  stillness,  the 
silent  prayer  for  guidance  is  answered;  it  may  be  that 
our  daily  tasks  crowd  and  worry  us;  but  if  we  can 
snatch  even  a moment  in  the  midst  of  it  all  to  quiet 
ourselves,  it  will  not  be  in  vain.  We  feel  with  a writer 
of  the  day,  that  “Silently  and  unobserved,  the  Spirit 
will  breathe  upon  us  if  we  reflect,  if  we  wait  for  it  in 
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stillness,  day  by  day.  It  steals  into  our  consciousness, 
when  we  think  deeply,  to  guide,  to  strengthen,  to 
heal,  to  encourage.” 

There  is,  too,  a silence  of  nature,  which  to  those  who 
really  love  her  works  and  can  hold  communion  with 
them  is  worship.  And  it  may  be,  to  stand  in  silence 
under  a starlit  sky,  to  rest  beside  a running  stream,  to 
watch  the  waves  of  ocean  or  to  gaze  from  a mountain 
height  over  the  vast  expanse  before  one,  will  teach 
a lesson  of  life  that  cannot  be  learned  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  by  Friends  alone  that  the  value  of  silence 
is  appreciated.  Phillips  Brooks,  whose  beautiful  and 
powerful  spirit  made  him  such  a factor  for  good,  retired 
each  day  behind  fastened  doors  for  a period  of  silence, 
and  during  that  time  no  one  could  see  him.  There 
are  few  of  the  world’s  great  teachers  or  religious  men 
who  have  not  realized  the  value  of  the  quiet  hour. 
Abraham,  walking  in  his  garden  in  the  cool  and  silence 
of  the  evening,  heard  the  voice  of  God;  Elijah  listened 
in  vain  for  the  voice  of  the  Lord  in  the  whirlwind,  and 
the  earthquake  and  the  fire;  it  was  after  these  had  all 
passed  that  the  still  small  voice  came;  Buddha  felt  that 
in  stillness  there  was  strength;  and  Jesus  himself  often 
sought  the  lonely  mountain  top  or  quiet  desert  that  he 
might  take  counsel  and  receive  strength,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  overcome  temptations  and  feel  that  angels 
ministered  unto  him. 

Nor  has  it  been  only  religious  men  who  have  thus 
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gained  power.  The  scientist  who  by  thinking  Godys 
thoughts  after  him,  has  shown  to  us  so  many  of  the 
wonderful  and  useful  things  of  nature  has  done  his 
work  in  silence. 

That  which  has  helped  the  great  and  strong  ones  of 
life  must  prove  of  benefit  to  us.  Indeed,  the  author 
of  “What  All  the  World’s  A-Seeking”  says:  “Go,  then 
into  the  silence,  even  if  it  be  for  but  a short  period — 
a period  of  not  more  than  a quarter  or  half  hour  a 
day — and,  there  come  iu  contact  with  the  Great  Source 
of  all  life,  of  all  power,  for  you  can  get  true  power  in 
no  other  way.” 

It  was  this  silence,  the  silence  of  life,  which  the 
early  Friends  felt  to  be  the  true  method  of  worship, 
and  we  are  thankful  that  it  is  so.  It  is  for  us  to  see 
that  the  silence  does  not  become  a dead  one.  In  this 
busy  world,  when  every  day  brings  its  multitude  of 
duties,  and  when  our  thoughts  are  occupied  so  much 
with  our  daily  affairs,  we  need  to  guard  these  moments 
of  silence  and  be  careful  that  the  affairs  of  the  world 
do  not  encroach  on  our  meeting.  It  is  good  for  us  to 
come  together,  and  if  each  of  us  tries  to  find  the  true 
silence,  it  must  make  our  meeting  better.  It  is  true 
our  meeting  is  largely  what  we  make  it  ourselves,  yet 
we  all  know  how  much  more  helpful  it  is  when  wTe 
surely  know  that  those  around  us  are  worshipping  in 
that  true  silence.  Let  us  trust  then  that  for  us  the 
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silent  meeting  may  be  all  this,  and  if,  as  often  hap- 
pens, there  is  seldom  the  spoken  word,  we  may  find 
real  help,  remembering  always  that 


“In  life’s  best  hours,  we  hear 
By  the  spirits  finer  ear 
His  low  voice  within  us,  thus 
The  All-Father,  hearelh  us; 
And  His  holy  ear  we  pain 
With  our  noisy  words  and  vain 
Not  for  Him  our  violence 
Storming  at  the  gates  of  sense, 
His  the  primal  language,  His 
The  eternal  silences,” 


poem:. 


WRITTEN  BY  RACHEL  L.  HERB, 


READ  BY  MARTHA  C.  DE  COU. 


This  is  the  village  of  Chester  town. 

Changed  to  Moore’s  as  the  years  eame  dbwn. 

On  the  sunny  side  of  the  slope  of  the  hill 
Stands  the  old  Meeting  House  stately  and  stil!> 

’Tis  one  hundred  years  since  patient  hands 
Reared  its  walls  where  now  it  stands,. 

In  the  early  days  of  discord  and  strife, 

It  knew  not  the  quiet  of  present  life. 

Men  came  to  worship  mid  cannon’s  roar 
And  the  soldiers’  tread  was  heard  at  the  door. 

On  the  benches  old  there  still  remain 
Marks  where  the  youth  once  carved  his  name> 

Many  and  varied  the  scenes  which  passed 
Within  these  walls  in  the  century  last. 

Facing  the  Meeting  with  maiden’s  grace 
The  bride  has  gazed  in  her  husband’s  face — 

And  with  trembling  lips  and  throbbing  heart 
Has  uttered  the  words — “ ’Till  death  us  part.5* 

Then  came  sadder  scenes  than  this 
Scenes  of  sorrow  instead  of  bliss — 
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The  rich  and  the  poor  when  the  work  was  o’er 
Were  gently  borne  through  the  Meeting  House  door, 

And  in  Friendly  quiet  have  gathered  round 
The  neighbors  and  kin  of  our  little  town — 

To  soberly  sit  and  in  silent  prayer 
Know  that  the  voice  of  God  was  there. 

The  drab  broad, brims,  men  used  to  wear 
On  the  facing  bench,  no  more  are  there. 

The  casing  bonnets,  our  women  wore 
Are  little  seen  as  they  were  of  yore. 

And  many  the  faces  we  loved  to  see 
Have  passed  beyond  to  eternity. 

We  humbly  ask  the  Father  to-day, 

To  guide  our  steps  in  the  narrow  way. 

To  teach  us  the  peace  our  fathers  new 
And  guide  in  the  work  we  have  to  do, 

That  God  the  Father  may  honored  be 
And  the  Son  who  died,  on  Calvary. 
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CLOSING  REMARKS 


by  Chairman. 


I am  sure  that  we  all  feel  that  this  meeting  has  been 
both  entertaining  and  profitable.  So  much  interest- 
ing matter  difficult  to  find  and  previously  known  only 
to  a few,  I trust  will  be  preserved  for  future  generations 
to  enjoy  as  we  have  to-day,  and  now  as  the  setting 
sun  reminds  us  that  the  day  is  drawing  to  a close, 
filled  with  a spirit  of  thankfulness  for  the  success  of 
this  celebration  and  a desire  to  do  our  part  to  perpetu- 
ate and  extend  the  fundamental  principals  and  testi- 
monies so  forciby  and  ably  delivered  by  Early  Friends, 
which  we  believe  are  still  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  let  us  gather  into  reverential  silence  for  a 
few  moments  before  adjournment. 
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